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TWENTY-FOUR HOURS OF LONDON. shadows of evening are setting down upon it. 
EVENTIDE. “ Parting day,” says a noble poet, 
Tr is pleasant to stroll leisurely through the high- “Dies like the dolphin, whom each: pang 1mbues 
ways and by-ways, to saunter in the thorough- With a new colour as it gasps away ! 
fares and no-thoroughfares of a great city, as the The last still loveliest, till—tis gone—and all is grey.” 
No. 99, 1853. BBB 
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To the mind of the artist “in populous city pent,” | 
this description is not a whit less applicable | 


than to him who, accustomed to rove at will “by 
meadow, grove, and stream,” might be apt to 
appropriate the — of the poet exclusively to 
the subjects he loves best to contemplate. We 
are not sure that the city, after all, does not gain 
more in picturesque beauty by the descending twi- 
light than the choicest landscape can do. That 
grey curtain which closes in the wide panorama of 
the country, and robs it of its charm of infinity, 
adds that very charm to the town, by concealing 
its narrower limits, and clothing with a veil of 
vague and mystic unsubstantiality its loftiest 
structures. We are aware that this notion will be 
accounted by poets, and painters too, as decidedly 
erroneous; but still it is one, we will venture'to 
say, which has often crossed the brain of the casual 
lounger among the half-deserted haunts of his busy 
brethren, at that dim hour when the solid masses 
of granite in the gloom of which he wanders 
appear to fade away into shadowy forms, and 
mingle their viewless outlines with the dusky 
harbinger of night. 

But we must not indulge in speculations, artistic 
or esthetic. We are far from twilight as yet, and 
have many things to notice before London puts on 
that peculiar and pensive phase which she always 
assumes as the shadows of evening gather over her 
countless towers and spires—her moiling and ever- 
restless population. 

Long before the summer sun sinks to a level 
with the horizon, what the great heart of this mer- 
cantile Babylon has that day determined to do, is 
done and ended, and in its deepest and widest 


channels the grand current of commerce has ceased, 
to flow. With all the gigantic activity that cha- 
racterizes London’s commercial exploits, there is 
combined an unmistakable appreciation of gentle- 


manly ease and leisure. er merchant princes 
enjoy their state like princes, in spite of their toil, 
and they fly from the arena of business to the re- 
treat of home when the first cool breath of even- 
ing sweeps refreshingly through the sweltering 
streets. The-~ banks are all closed—counting- 
houses are empty—the Exchange is a desert—and 
the Titans of wholesale traffic have abandoned the 
markets, and left it to the rule of the shopkeepers, 
by the time the Post-office, at the sound of the 
last stroke of six, has barred up its letter-boxes. 
Here and there a few anxions speculators may 


linger in their dens, calc ee and 
waiting for the of mail ere they 
despatch their or resdlve upon their sales 
and purchases; ‘but these are only the exceptions 
that prove the rule. Those who rank as the aris- 
tocracy of London’s commerce, for the most part 
wind up their commercial day with the hour of 
dinner, and set themselves and their humbler co- 
adjutors free to enjoy the pleasures of the evening 
as they list. 

Then it is that the army of clerks is disbanded, 
filing off in whole brigades fronr Lombard-street 
and the courts adjacent—emerging from countless 
avenues in the vicinity of the Bank, the Exchange, 
and Threadneedle-street, and starting off at a 
tangent in cab or omnibus, or slowly sauntering 
off on foot to indulge in the rest or recreation of 
the hour. For some, a thousand places of amuse- 





ment, with doors wide open, present a bewildering 
choice of recreation or excitement; for others, the 
library or the lecture-room has superior attrac- 
tions ; and for all, the free air of the suburbs, and 
the outlying country, present the healthful oppor- 
tunity for exercise and change of scene. Family 
men now, as a general rule, return to the bosom 
of home, and in the society of wife and children— 
it may be in a patch of garden-ground twenty feet 
square, ornamented with half-a-dozen flower roots, 
a water-butt, dust-box, and central bush of laurel, 
or it may be in a family procession to the nearest 
park or trespassable field—spend the quiet hours in 
the relish of domestic enjoyment. Now the nume- 
rous tea-gardens that fringe the dusty metropolis 
on every side, are boiling their huge kettles, and 
are heard to be exceedingly talkative through the 
screen of pitchy railings and stunted bushes which 
protects them from the intrusive gaze of passers- 
by. Now, as we pass the door of sorhe reral inn, 
the sound of tremendous and barbaric blows assails 
the ear, followed immediately by a dismal rum- 
bling, which to a nervous poet might suggest a 
distant earthquake or a far-off battle-field, but 
which to that bricklayer’s labourer advancing says 
“Skittles,” as plain-as it can speak. Now the 
school-boys are out for their evening games, and 
rejoicing in the soundness of their lungs and the 
fleetness of their legs; and the prattle of infant 
children, and the thumping of toy-drums, and the 
inarticulate appeals of — whistles, and the in- 
voluntary crowings of babies in arms, are heard in 
back gardens; and nursing mothers are in their 
glory, while the little fat-faced, bare-legged young- 
sters tumble about, and papa in his dressing-gown 
looks on, and forgets that stocks fell three-eighths 
since eleven o'clock this morning, and he bought 
in yesterday. 

As the evening advances, the dense hosts of 
labour begin to pour forth from unnumbered work- 
shops, warehouses, and facteries. Multitudes, worn 
and weary with the exactions of the day, hasten to 
throw themselves on their pallets to recruit strength 
for the morrow; multitudes rush to the reeking 
purlieus of the tavern, longing for the beggarly 
delights of intoxication; and multitudes more 
roam abroad in search of such recreation as may 
chance to come within their reach. A tide of the 
population of our industrial establishments sets in 
towards the , where a thousand different 
groups may seen squatted or supine on the 
grass, gazing, it may be, up into the sky, where one 
or two er perhaps half-a-dozen balloons, freighted 
with adventurers for whom the common earth has 
not perils enough, are voyaging slowly in the 
breezeless upper air—or watching the children 
chasing their long shadows on the close-cropped 
sward, or feeding the fowls in the pond, or sending 
up paper messengers to the kite steadied far aloft. 
Crowds of released artisans rush to the river, and 
on the decks of steamers run down to Greenwich 
for a stroll beneath the chestnut-trees, or a ramble 
on Blackheath; or up the river to Chelsea, and 
Vauxhall, and Battersea, and Putney. The wher- 
ries are out in swarms upon the Thames, and ama- 
teur rowing-matches are coming off amid the cheers 
and outcries of backers on shore and afloat. The 
angling tribe, mustering their maggots and fishing- 
rods, are off to the New River, or the Surrey Canal, 
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or the Docks, or the Grand Junction, where, not- 
withstanding they have been at work since seven 
in the morning, and must begin again at seven to- 
morrow, they will sit, with marvellous patience, 
watching the bobbing float till long after the stars 
wink out at them, dreaming of a bite. Whole 
battalions mount in double rows on the backs of 
omnibuses, bound for Highgate or Hampstead, to 
enjoy an hour’s ramble on hill or heath. From 
Hyde Park in the west to Victoria Park in the 
east all the verdant spots and gardens which con- 
stitute the lungs of London are dotted over with 
her inhabitants of all ages and grades, come forth 
to breathe the air of heaven and look the welcome 
sky in the face. The fields and meadows of the 
debatable land where the grass is invaded by end- 
less regiments of unburnt brick, and where green 
lanes are gradually undergoing a transformation 
into brick streets, are alive with human shapes; 
and throughout the hundred miles of thoroughfare 
that lead in different radii from the centre to the 
suburbs of the metropolis, the publicans’ hives are 
swarming with-thirsty bees flocking thither, not to 
store up honey; but to waste it. Notwithstanding 
all this, and ten times more, every street, court, 
and back-lying lane, is populous with life and 
crowded with animate forms. What is the reason ? 
It is the hour when industrial London is out of 
doors—when the toil of the day is supposed to be 
over, and, for the major part of the toilers, the only 
season of recreation is to be enjoyed. 

But there is a numerous tribe whose labours are 
never done, or are not subject to the laws which 
regulate the business world, and whose traffic 
thrives best when the streets are fullest. They 
cannot afford to take a holiday: too many holidays 


are thrust upon them; and when the public are 
abroad, and that portion of the public in particular 
who are their special patrons, they must be up and 


doing, or suffer the consequences of idleness. The 
industrial hordes who labour for their daily bread 
are themselves, in their turn, the patrons and pay- 
masters of another distinct and nomadic horde, who 
hang upon their skirts wherever they are to be 
found, and, like the lowest orders of the animal 
creation, derive support and nutriment from sources 
which, by the unreflecting, are often ignorantly 
despised and undervalued. Let us wander this 
fine evening through a furlong or two of that long 
route which, like the Boulevards of Paris, girdles 
the metropolis on its northern and eastern sides, 
and glance for a brief space at a few of these 
peripatetic professors—these commercial Bedouins, 
who peacefully waylay the monster caravan that 
nightly files off along this well-known track in the 
desert of London. 

If, leaving Finsbury-square, we walk towards 
the Angel, we shall not proceed far without meet- 
ing with a specimen. Here is one already—a 
weather-worn man, seated on a high stool in front 
of a slender and ricketty framework supporting a 
whole gamut of little bells. Having a row of 
wooden keys under his feet, which act upon ham- 
mers that strike the bells, and a fiddle under his 


chin, he contrives to scrape and jingle out “ Auld | 


Lang Syne,” or “ Home, sweet Home,” with an 
effect not too nearly approaching to the harmonious. 
His audience are not disposed to be hypercritical ; 
the spectacle, pleases them in all probability more 


than the music, which is of a rather doubtful 
quality ; but Englishmen love to see a man doing 
a good deal, and the industrious fellow, who is 
wriggling from his fingers’ ends to his toes, and 
only sits because his is a profession at which nobody 
could stand, receives his modest reward of coppers, 
as a despot receives homage, on his self-erected 
throne. Here is another specimen—a prodigiously 
loud-voiced stentor, standing erect as yon wooden 
Highlander at the snuff-shop, but, unlike him, 
giving forth utterances distinguishable above the 
roar of the omnibus wheels and the hum of the 
crowd at a hundred yards distance. He has always 
a goodly company around him at this hour of the 
day, if the weather is at all favourable, being an, 
outspoken fellow, and a bit of a wag to boot. He 
carries a broad tray in front of him, suspended 
from his shoulders, and resting against his stomach, 
which is never troubled with indigestion. Upon 
his tray are piled a curious heap of knicknacks, 
useful and amusing, manufactured by his own 
hands, from tin, and iron, and brass wire. Hear 
him as he dilates upon the marvels of a puzzling 
toy which he holds in his hand, and which is no- 
thing more nor less than a miniature set of the 
apparatus known in many parts of England as the 
“ tiring-irons,” and occasionally drawn forth from 
the tower of the church, when, upon any fair-day 
or festival, some brawny blacksmith, bold enough 
to attempt the solution of their mystery, makes 
application to the sexton for the purpose. “ Here 
you are, gentlemen,” says he (and our readers will 
forgive us if, in order to hold the mirror up to life, 
we use homely phraseology) —“ here youare! This 
is the comfoozlem, so called because it was invented 
by the celebrated Chinese feelosover Confuse-us, 
and certainly it does confuse most folks; you must 
feel it over a good many times, I can tell’ee, afore 
you finds out the trick of it; but it’s easy enough 
when you know it, till you forgit again, and then 
it’s amusement for another week to find it out. 
It’s only tuppens—good hard brain-work for a 
fortnight, and all for tuppens. This is how you 
do it” (speaking very rapidly, and as rapidly per- 
Sorming the exploit ): “ the first ring don’t come off 
first, but the second, you see, then the first drops, 
you see, then the second goes on again, then the 
third comes off, you see, then the second drops, then 
the third goes on again, then the fourth comes off, 
then the third drops, you see, then the fourth goes 
on again, then the fifth,” ete., etc. In half a minute 
the rings are all off, and in a minute more on again, 
all done with a rapidity of manipulation which it is 
impossible to follow with the eye. ‘One for you, 
sir? Yes, sir—thank’ee.—Two for you? Oh, three— 
an even sixpence—thank’ee sir; I wish you may 
find it out, sir, before you go to sleep. Who 
wants a save-all? save-alls a penny a piece! Why 
they calls ’em save-alls, never could think, though 
I’ve made thousands on ’em. If you wants to save 
your candle-ends, don’t have nothin’ to do with 
| this contrivance, it burns ‘em all up till there’s 
| none left. Did you ask what this is, sir P—them’s 
| candle-springs. I never could abear to see the 
old voman a roppin’ bits 0’ paper round the candles 
' to make ’em fit the candlesticks, so I invented this 
here article to keep ’em tight—a penny a pair, sir ; 
thank’ee, sir. That, sir? that’s a mouse-trap; you 
wouldn’t think it, would youP no more would a 
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mouse—there’s the beauty on it—a penny; thank’ee, 
sir.” In this manner, pausing now and then to 
fetch breath, and to re-arrange the condition of his 
tray, and to pile up the halfpence of which he 
makes a grand show in one corner, this clever and 
confident genius amuses the mob, and makes his 
own market. He sells vast numbers of his puzzling 
toy, but it is hardly one purchaser in a thousand 
who succeeds in penetrating the mystery of its con- 
struction so as to perform the difficult feat which 
to him, from long practice, is as easy as drawing 
on a glove. 

Not far from the friend of Confucius stands a 
man who boasts, in a confidential and half-myste- 
rious voice, the possession of three important 
secrets, which no consideration should induce him 
to reveal to the world, but the benefits of which, 
at the small charge of one penny each, he is ready, 
here and now, to confer upon mankind in general, 
and womankind in particular. The first of these 
secrets is embodied in certain small cakes of a grey- 
coloured composition, by the proper use of which 
grease of all kinds is summarily eradicated from 
linen, woollen, and silken fabrics, with the utmost 
ease and certainty. Making a sudden dash with 
his left hand, and seizing a boy with a greasy 
collar, and dragging him forward to the proof, he 
applies his nostrum, and giving it a few rubs with 
an old tooth-brush dipped in water, the grease 
instantly disappears, and its place shows like a 
patch of new cloth upon an old garment. The 
second secret is a wonderful cement which joins 
broken china or glass in a most marvellously 
effectual manner; and the third, which only by a 
stretch of imagination can be supposed useful to 
ladies, is a composition for the sharpening of razors, 


in proof of whose efficiency he makes trial of it | 


upon an old blade, triumphantly severing with it a 
single hair, held between his finger and thumb. 
He chatters volubly all the while, and performs a 
variety of experiments with each of his talismanic 
properties—selling and delivering his goods, and 
giving change if necessary, without the slightest 
pause in the torrent of his elocution. 

A few steps further, and we are confronted by 
Fowler Jack, with a large cage, in compartments, 
filled with young birds, among which we observe 
with concern our old confident acquaintance, the 
red-breast, whom of late years it has been a fashion 
with Londoners to immure in a cage for the sake 
of his charming though simple song. In rural 
districts the cock-robin used to be safe from the 
snares of the fowler and the gun of the juvenile 
sportsman; and twenty times when he has been 
caught in the clap-nets have we seen him restored 
to liberty, as a thing of course, by Hodge, who 
would have accounted it a crime to injure him. 
But the London fowler knows nothing about this, 
or, if he does, regards it as an ignorant superstition, 
and turns a penny, if he can, by anything and 
everything that comes into his net. His best cus- 
tomers are the working men, an immense propor- 
tion of whom keep birds, and are not bad judges 
in matters ornithological. Jack’s colony of black- 
birds, thrushes, larks, linnets and finches, golden, 
bull, and other, have each hardly room to turn 
round in their narrow habitations; but being sold 
cheap, they soon get released into larger premises, 
and if they chance to survive a London seasoning, 
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they make the dark lanes and back streets of the 
smoky city vocal with their cheerful music. 

Here we are at the establishment of our old 
friend Penny Peter, with his broad platform of a 
hand-cart, heaped with his collection of multitudi- 
nous wares, all at a penny a-piece. Peter has been 
on a journey to Somers Town and Pentonville all 
the morning and afternoon, tempting the servant- 
maids and children with his unaccountable bar- 
gains; and just as evening was drawing on, he 
pushed his ample equipage (not unlike the floor of 
a small room mounted on wheels) down the City- 
road to meet the current which experience tells 
him sets in northerly towards the close of the 
labouring day. What does not Peter sell for a 
penny? It is hard to say—and what he does sell 
were long to tell. There is a box of toys, a box of 
nine-pins, a box of trenchers, a box of wafers, and 
a box of boxes. There is a card of steel pens, a 
serviceable slate, a half-a-quire of paper, and a 
bottle of ink. There are — and saucers and 
drinking-mugs, presents for Mary and Susan, and 
Emma and Sarah, and Jane and Bessy, and Willy 
and Charley, and all the names in the register. 
There are plates, and dishes, and drinking-glasses, 
and mirrors, and mousetraps, and memorandum- 
books, and fifty other things besides, and “all, 
gentlemen, for a penny each,” though how they 
could ever be manufactured at the cost of even 
double the money is a mystery that has often 

uzzled us, and is likely to puzzle us longer. Penny 

Peter is a2 man of few words; his merchandise 
speaks for itself; a dignified wave of the hand 
in semicircular sweep over the surface of his tra- 
velling stage, and the occasional ejaculation of 
“One penny each, gentlemen,” is all the demon- 
stration he condescends to make. He is a great 
man in the eyes of small nursery-girls and very 
little children, and no small proportion of his stock 
is destined to undergo the process of dissection by 
infant fingers, for the gratification of infant curi- 
osity. His museum is a great treat to the work- 
ing-man’s child; and in working-men’s pockets, 
at the present moment, some dozens of his most 
substantial merchandise are on the way to the 
domestic hearth. 

Close by Penny Peter, where she is always sure 
of an audience, and upon whom perhaps she relies 
for protection in case of need, stands a pale-faced 
girl of ten years of age, playing with remarkable 
skill, “ considerin’,” as her admirers say, upon the 
violin. She is well versed in the popular airs of 
the day, and bows them out with a good round 
tone,. tapping the strings with her flying fingers 
with all the precision and confidence of a professor. 
A little brother of six or seven carries round a 
small wicker tray among the listeners, putting 
the halfpence in his sister’s pocket as fast as he 
receives them. It is rumoured, with what truth 
we know not, that the fiddling girl of ten is the 
sole support of three younger children left parent- 
less, who, but for her exertions and extraordinary 
talent, would be consigned to the care of the 
parish. 

Then we come upon a travelling picture-gallery, 
with above five hundred specimens all jumbled 
pell-mell in the cavity of an inverted umbrella, and 
| all offered for sale at a farthing each. Among 
them are a numerous body of divines lying quietly 
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on their backs, together with radical reformers, 
boa-constrictors, fat oxen, prize-fighters, and ca- 
verns of Fingal—not to mention such trifles as the 
Spanish giant, Tom Thumb, Daniel Lambert, the 
Siamese twins, and a host of other Jusus nature, 
mingled together with magnified monsters rescued 
from the waste paper of some old Cyclopedia. Then 
there is a marine smell, and we are stopped ona 
sudden by Sam Scollop’s oyster-bench, upon which, 
in spite of the regulation which compels oysters 
to be unwholesome in months spelled without an 
R, those unfortunate bivalves are doomed to be 
eaten all the year round, their chief consumers being 
of that order who never spell the months at all 
—street-porters, coal-heavers, hod-men, costers, 
sweeps, scavengers, ef hoc genus omne, innocent 
of orthography. Then there comes a barrow-load 
of pine-apples split into sections of a pennyworth 
each, and another of cocoa-nuts, retailed at a still 
cheaper rate. Nor is the ballad-singer wanting, 
with his six yards of melodious verse for a half- 
penny, and his two hundred songs in a neat volume 
for a penny: nor the “ patterer,” as he is termed, 
with the full, true, and particular account “of the 
last shocking murder ;” nor the mutilated sailor, 
with his model of a ship in full sail; nor the 
blown-up miner, with his one arm, and two stumps 
for legs, and one eye, and his terrible picture of 
the explosion unfolded on the ground, where you 
may see legs, arms, and heads flying about like 
hail, and dying men writhing in the flames; nor 


the man born blind, who reads you a chapter with 
his finger; nor that poor woman who, working 


away like a machine, cuts ornamental fire-screens 
out of lumps of wood. All these, and, it may 
chance, a dozen or score beside, relying upon the 
sympathies or the humble taste of the artisan class, 
find it to their advantage to confront them at the 
hour when they are most abroad—and are to be 
found nightly in the path of the working-man 
returning from his labour. If we were to diverge 
from the regular route, and mingle among the 
thoughtless crowds sitting on the benches around 
the public-houses, we should meet with the pro- 
fessors of a different species of industry—an in- 
dustry not by any means so commendable, carried 
on by a nomadic class, to whom the atmosphere of 
the low tavern and the beer-shop has become a 
natural and congenial element. These are a species 
of self-taught and half-taught conjurors and jug- 
glers, who, for the chance of a few halfpence, skulk 
about among the various summer-eve encamp- 
ments of beer-drinkers and tobacco-smokers, ex- 
hibiting their stale and clumsy tricks as a provoca- 
tion to the smallest contribution of copper enco- 
miums. One possesses the art of driving, by force 
of magic, sixpennyworth of small change sheer 
through the solid table into his hat held beneath. 
Another produces an old silk handkerchief, from 
which, drawing it repeatedly through his clinched 
hand, he yet shakes forth various solid articles, 
such as eggs, padlocks, or a shoemaker’s last ; and 
a third borrows a marked shilling, which every 
man in the company finds in his own pocket when 
requested to search for it. 

But while we have been amusing ourselves with 
these discursive glances at the characteristic scenes 
around us, the hours have flown imperceptibly 
away. The sun has gone down exactly in the 





north-west, the hazy twilight is settling down 
upon the dusty road, and the gas-lamps glimmer- 
ing one by one into being, already mark out its 
definite track for a full mile in our rear. A cool 
breeze rising from the west brings with it the far- 
off hum of life, which fills up the pauses between 
the rattling and rumbling of cabs and omnibuses 
flying to and from the city, and reminds us that, to 
complete even our scanty outline, we must change 
the scene. 

It is done—and we are standing now in one of 
the broad shop-thoroughfares, where the current 
of population is ever the strongest, and where 
commercial London trenches upon the fashionable 
domain of the west end. The evening is unusually 
fine, and though the sunshine has disappeared, 
there is yet a faint reflection of its parting glow 
upon the summits of the lofty buildings, and the 
street is yet as light almost as day, though nine 
o'clock has rung from the neighbouring towers. 
The shops, with very few exceptions, are all open; 
and at this precise hour, when daylight yet reigns 
without and gaslight within, some of them present 
an appearance bordering on the magical or super- 
natural. As we glance down their long avenues, 
lighted up with regular rows of pendent lamps, 
richly ornamented and multiplied by ample mirrors, 
we half realize the fairy visions of oriental roman- 
cists, and recognise in the genius of commerce the 
veritable magician who has the wealth of the world 
at his command. The attraction of such a spectacle 
is too great not to be widely appreciated; and the 
pathways are consequently crowded with passen- 
gers, the majority of whom, in the charactere of 
mere spectators, are enjoying the rich and varied 
display. Dr. Johnson, in his day, preferred the 
spectacle of Fleet-street to all the picturesque 
forms of nature in any other locality ; and it is no 
marvel that with myriads in London the magnifi- 
cence of her unrivalled shops, enriched with a 
luxurious profusion, and illuminated with a splen- 
dour of which the philosophic doctor could not 
have had the smallest conception, should possess 
more charms than anything or everything else that 
can be gratuitousiy enjoyed. There is a fascina- 
tion in the scene which the sight-loving public 
cannot withstand—a fascination well appreciated 
by the shopkeeper, whose end is more than half 
accomplished if he can succeed in attracting gene- 
ral observation. But agreeable, brilliant, and 
dazzling as is the picture, it has yet a dark-and 
dismal side—dark with moral and physical evils, 
and dismal in its consequences to the unfortunate 
“ slaves of the lamp” who are compelled to minis- 
ter, for the profit of the proprietors, to the caprice 
of their patrons, the public. We have seen the 
clerk aa the handicraftsman long ago relieved 
from their toils, and enjoying the repose or recrea- 
tion which they need, and at liberty to devote the 
evening hours to purposes of health or improve- 
ment. But the shopman, whose duties through 
the day scarcely admit of the necessary inter- 
mission for meals, still stands at his wearisome 
work, and not till the night is far spent will he 
be at liberty to snatch a single hour from sleep to 
recruit by exercise or change of scene his exhausted 
powers. Then, indeed, when libraries, lecture- 
rooms, and institutions are closed or closing for 
the night, and when only the tavern, the theatre, 
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and the gaming-house are open for their reception 
—forth come thousands of respectable and respon- 
sible youth—who have character to form, and to 
whose success in life character above all things is 
essential—to encounter the temptations of London 
streets. We are bound to lift up our voice agaiust 
this social anomaly, the complete reform of which 
is demanded by every consideration of humanity, 
justice, and good policy; and we trust that the 
movement begun with the view of effecting it, 
and hitherto carried on nobly, will be prosecuted 
with renewed vigour until crowned with entire 
success. 

Night closes in as we turn out of the populous 
shop-thoroughfare, and direct our steps homeward. 
In the quiet streets in the rear, the sounds of plea- 
sant harmony from harp and lute, violin and pen- 
sive horn, agreeably greet the ear. A group of 
foreign musicians have chosen a tranquil spot 
whereon to appeal to a choice audience for sympa- 
thy in their exile, and are executing a melancholy 
national air, the strains of which are interdicted 
in their own country. The sounds reverberate 
amid the lofty houses as we pursue our way, and 
have hardly died off in the distance when, in turn- 
ing a corner, we are suddenly confronted by a small 
group assembled round the proprietor of a very 
long telescope, which he has pitched upon a eonve- 
nient spot, and pointed at the planet Jupiter, who, 
having just cleared the chimney-tops, is shining 
with uncommon brilliancy, and presents a capital 
object for the range of his instrument. Twopence 
for a practical lesson in astronomy is cheap enough 
—so we join the group, and when our turn comes 
round, renew our acquaintance with the planet 
whom we have not looked fairly in the face for 
seven years. We find the broad belts in his disc 
perfectly distinct, and three of his satellites in 
attendance, two on the left hand and one on the 
right, the fourth having been eclipsed by the planet 
himself just ten minutes before we paid our 
respects to him. As we gaze at the beautiful 
spectacle with a pleasure not easily defined, the 
street astronomer obligingly recites the natural 
history of the planet—his size, distance from the 
earth and sun at the present moment, his periods 
of revolution on his own axis, and round his 
primary, ete., etc., for all which we refer those of 
our readers who do not happen to have it at their 
fingers’ end to the Catechism of Astronomy. 
While yet stooping absorbed in the sight, a 
nudge at our elbow from an expectant star-gazer 
admonishes us that we have had our two-penny- 
worth, and must make room for the next comer— 
so good-by, Jupiter. 

Evening is now fast merging into night—such 
night as a star-lighted summer sky sheds upon the 
earth in the waning month of June. ith the 
comparative darkness comes forth that class of 
beggars which no police regulations can put down, 
who in a garb of shabby gentility assail the be- 
lated pedestrian with rnost elaborate fictions of 
unheard-of calamity, which the hardest of hearts 
finds it impossible to resist. These rivals of the 
moles and the bats do all their day’s work in the 


is generally sure to do if you give him time 
enough), we remind him curtly of that fact, when 
he suddenly drops behind and frees us of his 
company. We have sundry visions, as we quicken 
our steps, of belated organ-grinders; of solitary 
pene 2 chanting at area-railings; of ragged 
flower-girls desperately urging the purchase of a 
bunch of papered violets; of anglers returning 
home, with weary feet and empty creels; of tall 
sixty-foot fire-escapes walking along the centre of 
the road in charge of parish beadles; of the ex- 
tinguishing of shop-lights, and the lifting of shop- 
shutters; of loitering and gossiping servant- 
girls carrying bulbous mugs of supper-beer ; and 
various other demonstrations of the kind, all tend- 
ing to remind us that, to those of our readers at 
least who have not been fashionably bred, it is time 
to say, Good evening, ladies and gentlemen! 





ORNAMENTAL TILES. 


THE late revival of medixval art, though it has 
led to some anomalies in manufacture, and has 
been connected with gross and lamentable errors 
in theology, has had the effect of diverting the 
efforts of industry into some new and useful 
channels. The manufacture of plain and orna- 
mental tiles for paving, walling, roofing, and other 
architectural purposes, is an illustration of this 
truth. Such tiles may be laid down or built up 
in a style of the most gorgeous magnificence or 
most unobtrusive modesty ; and while they may 
be made to subserve either the purposes of leaery 
or necessity, they present in either case the 
intrinsic merits of permanence and cleanliness, to 
a degree which nothing that can be substituted in 
their place can boast of. As a consequence, we see 
them. daily advancing in the estimation of archi- 
tects and artists, to whom they offer new facilities 
for the execution of elaborate designs of a sub- 
stantial and decorative character. They have 
been introduced with much beauty and effect in 
the New Houses of Parliament, both in the walls 
and in the flooring ; indeed, it is now rare to find 
a public building of any pretensions in the course 
of erection in which their use is not contemplated. 
In private dwellings we have seen them super- 
seding floor-cloth in halls and passages, while in 


gardens and pleasure-grounds they serve to line- 


the alcove, to pave the terrace, and to roof the 
summer-house. As a flooring to places of worship 
they are far preferable to wood or stone, not being 
permeable by moisture, or admitting of chinks or 


seams to serve as thoroughfares for cold or damp- 


alr. 


at the tile-works of Messrs. Minton, at Stoke- 
upon-Trent, where, on a late visit to the Potteries, 
we had an opportunity of witnessing the prosess, 
which, from want of space, we were compelled to 
abbreviate in our concluding article. The reader 
is already aware of the manner in which those 
tiles are formed* that have any portion of a 


| coloured pattern or design upon their surfaee. 


one hour that ushers in the darkness. One of them | The most striking branch of this manufacture, 


hangs upon our skirts as we wend our homeward | 


way, and talks, and talks, and talks, unt, having 
three times contradicted his own story (which he 





however, is the formation of the plain tiles, which, 





* See ‘‘ The Leisure Hour,” No. 79. 


These tiles are manufactured in large quantities. 
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being of one colour throughout, and bearing no 
impress on their surfaces, are fashioned by a pro- 
cess but little known to the generality of readers. 


The following, as near as may be, is an accurate | 
The clays of which | 


description of the operation. 
they are formed, and which ought not to be of a 


very expensive kind, are mixed together, and | 


diluted to the consistence of cream or “ slip,” very 


much after the mode pursued in the preparation of | 
clay for the formation of the earthenware white | 


goods, and are in the same way dried in long pans 
or troughs by means of fire, which heats the fluid 
mass to the boiling-point. 


then is taken from the pans and crumbled to a fine 
powder, the tiles being formed from this powder 
simply by pressure. 


men and a boy thus employed. One of the men 
stands in front of a very powerful press combining 
the mechanical forces of the lever and the screw, 
by means of which a stout shaft, armed with a flat 
smooth steel platé, is depressed with a power of 
some fifty tons into a square steel mould, fitting 
it to a hair. Another man stands behind the 
machine to assist in the working of it. One of 
them sweeps into the mould, which is about five 
inches square and two or three inches deep, a 
sufficient quantity of the powdered clay to fill it, 
striking off the superfluity with a straightedge. 
He now, by means of a long horizontal lever, load- 
ed with heavy weights, depresses the steel punch 
into the mould, from which it is instantly forced 


up again by the compressed air, which escapes | 


with a slight whistling sound: this note of warn- 


ing is the signal for both men to tug with their | 
utmost force simultaneously at the lever, and the | 


punch is driven home. In an instant the dusty 
contents of the mould are compressed into a solid 


mass, and the tile is drawn forth, hard as a deal | 
board, some two-thirds of an inch in thickness, and | 
They are made at the | 


geometrically true to shape. 
rate of two or three a minute, and as fast as they 


leave the mould are taken in hand by the boy, | 


who polishes their upper surfaces, using a kind of 
blunt steel scraper for the purpose, after which 
they are ready to be fired in the kiln. This rather 
startling mode of creating solid bodies out of the 
dust of the earth is said to have been invented 


originally by Mr. Prosser, who obtained a patent | 


for it, and worked it first on these premises. The 
same principle has, however, of late been applied 


The clay is dried until | 
every particle of moisture is evaporated from it: 1t | 


On entering the room where | 
so singular an operation is performed, we find two | 


the potteries), there is a third species of Spanish or 

| Moorish tiles, and which are formed by pressing 
| plastic clays on an embossed mould, which forms 
the indentations of the pattern. The tiles are 
then fired, and come out of the oven with the 
design indented on their surfaces. The imdent- 
ations are then filled in with enamels of various 
| colours, and fired again, producing a brilliant effect. 
The only medieval example of these tiles in Eng- 
land is in the mayor’s chapel at Bristol, and is sup- 
| posed to have been presented to a predecessor in 
the civic chair by a Spanish merchant. 

The Messrs. Singer and Co., of Vauxhall, manu- 
facture, by means of machinery, and with great 
rapidity, a species of tiles for mosaic pavements. 
The material is clay vitrified, and the tiles are of 
various colours and shapes, and capable of being 
wrought into an endless variety of patterns. The 
mode of working is as follows :—The clay is first 
prepared to a proper consistence, and, being stained 
with metallic oxides, is formed by a machine into 
long thin ribbands about three-eighths of an inch 
in thickness, and three or four feet long. Ont of 
these ribbands the tiles are cut by the machine 
with great rapidity, and then dried and baked in 
saggers, like the wares of the potter. The pave- 
ment slabs are made by laying the tiles face down- 
wards on a flat surface, and cementing them 
together, with layers of rough thin tiles embedded 
|in the cement. In this way strong slabs are 

formed, nearly impervious to moisture, and of a 
| convenient size for the operations of the paviour 
or mason. 

This invention of the Messrs. Singer suggests 
the practicability of supplying by means of ma- 
chinery a desideratum long felt and deplored in the 
dwellings of the poor and humbler classes. What 
| we allude to isa substitute for the moisture-sod- 
den lath-and-plaster which lines the walls of the 
labourer’s cottage, and subjects him to ague and 
rheumatism in the prime of his manhood. Might 
not such perishing materials be cheaply supplanted 
by machine-made slabs of impervious tessare, 
which, once firmly fixed, would secure the needy 
tenant a dry and comfortable habitation for an in- 
definite number of years? We leave the hint for 
the consideration of the capitalist. 








A VILLAGE TALE. 


CHAPTER II. 


to many useful purposes: there was in the Great | It is one of the privileges of Christians that they 
Exhibition a machine for compressing buttons | may cast all their care upon God, because he 


from dry powder ; and every artist knows that the 
best black-lead pencils are those compressed from 


black-lead dust by means of hydraulic pressure—an | 


expedient first resorted to by Mr. Brockedon, on 
the threatened failure of the Cumberland mines. 
Tiles thus formed are known as Venetian tiles 
and mosaics. They can be had of various sizes, of 
any required shape, and of several different colours 
not of a very brilliant hue. After burning in a 
kiln, they may be arranged in any desired pattern, 
with their faces downwards on a smooth platform, 
and then cemented together in slabs of a con- 
venient size by pouring upon them liquid Roman 
or Portland cement. Besides these, and the en- 
caustic tiles (described in our concluding paper on 


| careth for them. And another of the advantages 
| they have in every scene of disappointment and 
sorrow, over those who are living “ without God in 
the world,” is the assurance that all things are 
| working together for their good. And thus, though 
| “no chastisement for the present seemeth to be 
joyous, but grievous, nevertheless, afterward it 
yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto 
| them which are exercised thereby.” We are not 
writing a sermon, but a simple village tale, and 
shall only add that, viewed in this light, and merely 
in reference to the present world, which, to make 
the best of it, is a world of change and frequent 
vexation, religion has its great and important 
benefits; and the real believer in the bible is 
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better off than the unbeliever. There cannot be a 
doubt of this; infidels themselves have acknow- 
ledged it; and the Christian may say, “ Their rock 
is not as our Rock, even our enemies themselves 
being judges.” 

Rebecca Kennet was a Christian. We need not, 
and therefore we shall not, enter into the particu- 
lars of her early experience. It is likely she was 
ignorant of many nice and subtle distinctions and 
shades of difference which distinguish one party 
from another in the Christian, or what is called the 
Christian, world. She was not aware whether hers 
were high sentiments or low sentiments, so that on 
one occasion, after a long conversation with an old 
professor, he was fain to declare, with a puzzled 
countenance, “ Well, I cannot help hoping that 
Rebecca is a real child of God ; but, poor dear, she 
is a very little baby as yet; she is not out of the 
nursery.” But for all this, essentially, Rebecca 
was a Christian : she had, by faith, seen the cruci- 
fied One, and loved him and trusted in him; and 
her faith and love were operative. A branch of the 
heavenly Vine, she brought forth heavenly fruit ; 
and if the sharp pruning-knife of the Great Hus- 
bandman seemed to be severely applied, it was that 
she “ might bring forth more fruit.” 

She retired, then, to her chamber, on that sorrow- 
ful evening, not to sleep, but to pray—to cast her 
burden, upon One who could give her strength to 
bear it. The burden was a heavy one; it had fallen 
upon her so suddenly too: it weighed her down, 
humbled her, distracted her; but she could pray. 

Her little room was decorated with many small 
tokens of the love which had passed away ; and in 
certain drawers of an old-fashioned piece of furni- 
ture were the bridal dresses which now she should 
never put on. With a trembling hand, but a reso- 
lute will, she opened the drawers, removed the 
garments, neatly and closely folding them, and 
placed them in an empty trunk. With them, one 
by one, she put out of sight the memorials of her 
blighted attachment—the watch-chain and the 
bracelets, the small china vases from the mantel- 
shelf, the writing-case and work-box from her 
dressing-table, the miniature likeness of her 
cousin; and if a tear dropped upon that, as for 
one moment she leaned over it and prayed again, 
who will harshly blame her? There was a set of 
book-shelves, containing her small library, which 
thenceforth would be still smaller: many of the 
volumes she had received as presents from her 
cousin, and thenceforward they must be banished. 

At length it was done; the lid of the trunk was 
closed, the lock was locked, and the trunk itself 
removed to the dark recesses of an unused closet, 
after which Rebecca, breathing more freely, sat 
down to consider. We shall not attempt to follow 
the current of her thoughts. Happily, she was 
not, as her uncle had truly said, a sentimental 
young lady; nor could it be said of her, as it has 
een of some, that she abounded in all sorts of sense 
except common sense. Of this good practical 
quality she had at least a fair share, together 
with an abundant store of charity and good-will. 
The result of these was shown in a letter, which, 
with much pains and labour, and with many in- 
terjectional assertions that he never suspected he 


should be so soft-headed, the old grocer wrote, a | 


few days afterwards, to his self-banished son :— 





“Son Rosert,—By this hea are given to 
understand that I have paid five hundred pounds 
into the county bank in your name; and you can 
have it by giving your receipt. I wish you to know 
that this is your cousin’s doings; she was going 
to leave me and get into a situation, thinking that 
when she was out of the way I should have 
you back again here. But I said, ‘No, Rebecca, 
Robert never comes back here again; and if you 
desert me, I tell you downright that not a farthing 
I have got shall ever go to him.’ ‘ Don’t say so, 
uncle,’ she said; but I said, ‘I do say it, and will 
say it, and I mean it too:’ and so I did, and she 
saw it. And then she got me round somehow, 
poor girl], to say that if I wouldn’t have you home 
again, I would help to set you up in business some- 
where else; and she pea not be satisfied with 
less than five hundred pounds for you—down upon 
the nail. Well, there it is; and I hope you will 
get on with it. That and the money you say your 
wife has brought you will set you going, and it 
will be your own fault if you don’t get on. When 
you are settled, you can let me know where you 
are, and what you are doing; and some day, 
perhaps, I may come and see you. But you will 
please to remember that I reckon the money I 
give you now is your fair share of what I have 
got, and that, in my will, I mean to make over all 
that’s left—which is not so much as you may sup- 
pose—to your cousin. She does not know this, 
ps that does not signify.—So, no more at present 
rom 
* Your DISAPPOINTED FATHER.” 


From this time, and for several years, there were 
no changes in the village shop, but such as were 
necessarily wrought by time. Goods were bought, 
and goods were sold; apprentices grew up from 
boyhood to whiskerdom, and then quietly made 
way for others; but still over the door was the 
broad board which announced, in letters annually 
touched up and re-gilded, that Robert Godfrey, 
grocer, draper, and general dealer, was licensed to 
sell tea, tobacco, and snuff; and that he was agent 
to the Farmers’ Fire Insurance Company, and so 
forth ; and still, in white linen apron and sleeves, 
the old tradesman kept his post behind the counter, 
from year to year, as blunt and positive and ob- 
stinate, and as good-tempered withal, when not 
crossed, as ever he had been. And his niece, kind 
and gentle as ever, and only a little changed in 
outward aspect, was still manager and housekeeper, 
and vice-president of the entire establishment, from 
cellar to attic. Only a little changed; but that 
little was significant. The bloom had left her 
cheek, and her eye had lost something of its quick, 
sparkling brightness, but none of its soft benevo- 
lence. She was as actively industrious as in former 
years, but her step was not so light as it had been. 
Her attire was as neat and becoming as ever, but 
the few ornaments she had permitted herself to wear 
in her more youthful days were discarded. Her 
dark hair, which used to hang in natural and 
luxuriant curls around her fair face, was here and 
there streaked with a light line of premature silver, 
and was kept in confinement by a matronly cap. 
Altogether, there were more than two or three 
touching and prominent indications that Rebecca 


| had resigned herself to the unenvied, if not unen- 
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viable, condition of a perpetually single life. Not 
for want of opportunities of changing that condi- 
tion, however. It was, at any rate, whispered 
that after her cousin’s abandonment, one offer after 
another, of hand and heart, had been duly made, 
and as steadily but thankfully refused. It was 
even currently reported that still, for Rebecca’s 
sake, and in the hope of softening her obduracy, 
the young farmer at the Grange kept himself dis- 
engaged, and, year after year, as regularly as his 
harvesting was over, and he had time to think of 
his forlorn condition, renewed his protestations of 
undiminished admiration, and his humble suit for 
the favourable regards of the obdurate one. But, 
if it were so, he made no progress. Perhaps he 
was awkward and bashful; but, at all events, he 
showed no resentment, and plodded on from harvest 
home to harvest home, hoping humbly, but hoping 
always. But enough of this; we must turn now 
to another scene. 

Fifty miles and more from our village, in the 
sitting-room of a tradesman’s house in one of the 
principal streets of a large town, and at midnight, 
or near upon it, a wife sat alone, waiting the return 
of her husband from the weekly meeting of his 
“elub.” How she had employed the time of his 
absence might have been guessed from the last 
new novel which lay before her; but the enjoy- 
ment and solace thus derived did not prevent the 
st cloud of discontent and sullenness when, 
at length, steps were heard on the pavement 
below, and a latch-key was applied, with an un- 
steady hand, to the unbarred ae and, following 
upon that, the steps were transferred to the passage 
and staircase, and finally, to the room in which 
the lady was watching and waiting. 

“Louisa, why did you sit up? what occasion is 
there for it?” The speaker was Robert Godfrey 
the younger; ten years had passed away since his 
marriage, but there were marks, perhaps of care, 
perhaps of dissipation, or it may be of both, on his 
countenance, which added at least five more years 
to his natural age. He threw himself on a chair 
as he spoke, and glanced uneasily at his wife, for 
he saw the lowering, overcast brow. 

“Why do you always ask me that question” P 
she sharply responded. “You may as well keep 
your breath for some other use. You go out every 
night to please yourself, and I sit up till you choose 
to come home, to please myself.” 

“I don’t go out every night, Louisa; so you 
are wrong there. And if you sit up to please 
yourself, why ar’n’t you pleased? It isn’t much 
pleasure you show. Come now, my darling,” he 
added, in a softer and more conciliatory tone, 
“don’t look so dark and gloomy. I came away 
early that you might not be put out.” 

But the injured lady was not to be thus easily 
conciliated. Her lip curled disdainfully, as she 
replied with ironical softness: ‘‘ Early! oh yes, 
very early, my dear. There is the church clock, 
only striking twelve; but it isn’t near midnight 
yet, of course. Why didn’t you stop till one, or 
two; it would have been a good deal earlier then, 
wouldn’t it? JZ think so. And then you would 
have had time, you know, for another glass or two 
of brandy-and-water. What asad pity you came 
away so early—so very early, Robert!” 

We have somewhere seen it remarked, that 











married men will bear being argued with, contra- 
dicted, and even abused, better than being either 
laughed at or pshawed at by their wives. Robert 
Godfrey was not above this weakness ; and though 
it was nothing particularly new to him to receive 
marks of contempt from Louisa, he was in no 
humour to cated his temper. He was not abso- 
lutely intoxicated; but he had taken enough at 
his club to make him irritable; and breaking out 
into loud and angry invectives, he declared that, 
from that time forward he would take his wife at 
her word, and would stay out till one, two, or three 
o'clock if he pleased, or all night, if it suited him 
better. And that she might sit up till she was 
tired, if she pleased. 

“Why don’t you tell me something new, 
Robert’’ ? she asked, when he stopped to breathe, 
very little moved by his violence ; “ and why don’t 
you talk louder, so that all the house may be woke 
up and hear? You have said that, you know, 
time out of mind. Iam sick of hearing it; and 
now you are come in, if you have nothing else to 
say, I shall go to bed; if you are not tired, J am.” 

“Stop a few minutes,’ Louisa, said her hus- 
band, as she made a movement, candlestick in 
hand, towards the door; “you may as well put 
the light down. It is something new you want 
to be told? Very well; I have got something 
new to tell you then, or something as good as 
new;” and he took a crumpled letter from his 
coat pocket, and threw it on the table towards his 
wife. 

“Qh, don’t put your letters here,” Louisa ex- 
claimed pettishly. ‘If it is another dunning letter, 
there’s nothing new in that. And whatever it is, 
you can tell me. Iam not going to strain my 
eyes, reading such dirty scrawls by candle-light.” 

“Oh no! you have cried them out over this 
precious stuff, I suppose,” said he, tossing aside 
contemptuously the book from the circulating 
library. “It is enough to make one mad,” he 
exclaimed, in an altered tone, “to see you all day 
long maudling over a parcel of novels, instead of—” 

“Instead of going out shooting and fishing in 
the day, and going to the club at night, I suppose. 
I think you might have the decency, Robert, to 
hold your tongue about my reading, if I do read 
all day long, which you know I don’t. But ’tis 


just like you. And what is this news you have 


got to tellP Iam not going to stop to hear it, 
till ’tis time to get up, I can tell you.” 

“You might have heard it before if your tongue 
didn’t run so fast,” he responded. ‘The news is, 
that my father won’t help me out with a single 
penny, and that it won’t be another week before 
there’s an execution in the house. There, my say 
is soon said;” and Robert Godfrey paced the room 
gloomily. 

Louisa turned pale, but soon rallied. “You 
have said that before, or something pretty near it; 
and you only say it now to vex and frighten me, 
Robert.” 

“‘T don’t indeed,” he replied earnestly and sadly, 
and in a slightly more affectionate tone than he 
had before used; “what I mean is, that unless 
your father comes forward, there is no help for us 
anywhere else. It is the only chance we have now 
of getting over this stile.” 

Mrs Godfrey wrung her hands despairingly. 





——____ 
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“‘ You know, Robert, that he isn’t able ; and how 
could you go out to that horrid, horrid club, with 
this on your mind? _ It shows how little you care 
for me; but you might have some thoughts for 
our boy—poor, poor little Robert, what will become. 
of him!” and the’ unhappy wife and mother wept 
passionately. 

“ There, there, Louisa; now you need not take 
on so. We are not going to be hung, drawn, and 
quartered, I dare say; and as to going out, what 
would have been the good of my stopping at home ? 
But I sha’n’t go to the club many more times, if 
it will do you any good to. know that. There, 
now do leave off fretting, love. That can’t be of 
any use.” 

But whether of use or not, the wife sobbed and 
wept; at length, suddenly breaking off, she ex- 
claimed, “I think it is very unnatural and cruel 
of your father, Robert; but what does he say ?” 

“Oh, it will do you no good to hear it; all he 
says is, that he reckons I have had my share, and 
he means to keep to his word—that’s about all.” 

“Tis Rebecca Kennet’s doings, that’s what it 
is,” said Louisa; “ ’tis just like her—so scheming 
and artful, and revengeful too. Why don’t you 


act like a man, and go and see after your rights? 
A pretty thing it is, I think, for you to be kept 
away from your natural home, and to have your 
father’s ear poisoned every day against you, bya 
vile 


” 


Hold, hold, Louisa: there—least said will be 
soonest mended about that. I tell you, man or no 
man, I am not going to that place. If father 
wants to see me he may come here again, only he 
must come pretty soon to find us here. And as to 
Rebecca Kennet, I say you know nothing about 
my cousin, and Ido. You have no right to call 
her scheming, and artful, and revengeful; and I 
won’t hear her spoken of so. I tell you, and you 
know that as well as I do, that it was she got- me 
the five hundred pounds to start with; and it was 
she, too, that persuaded my father to come and see 
us when he did; and I must say, Louisa, that you 
didn’t behave to him in such a way, when he did 
come, as to make him want to come again in a 
hurry. And I would venture anything, that if 
Rebecca.knew we were in want of help now, she 
wouldn’t leave a stone unturned to get it for us. 
There—I have never said so much to you about 
my cousin before, and you can make what you like 
of it; but if I did use her badly once, poor girl, 
ym know how that was; and I won’t stand by and 
ear her abused.” 

If Mrs. Godfrey had not been struck temporarily 
dumb with amazement, her husband would not 
have got through this long harangue uninterrupt- 
edly. The silence was soon broken, however, with 
a storm of jealous wrath. Wasn’t Mr. Godfrey | 


ashamed to say that to her face? Hadn’t she | 


always thought—and now it was plain—that he 
had a stronger liking for his cousin than he ever 
had had for her, his own wife? Why didn’t he 





marry her, as he was going to do? Why did he 
make such pretences as he did, before they were | 
married? It was only her money he was after— 
she could see that now; and what was become of 
that, she should like to know. Wasn’t it spent at | 
the club? and didn’t he go idling about, and let 
everything go to wreck and ruin? And now, here 


—— 


was a nice ending to it; and to crown all, he must 
be insulting her by praising his beautiful cousin. 
Oh yes, she knew his thoughts ; well, it didn’t sig- 
nify ; it wouldn’t last long; he would soon be at 
liberty again; and then—oh yes, then, he would 
find his way to that _— village fast enough, 
oe her poor child would have a step-mother, 
an ”> 

“For shame, Louisa!” Robert was at length 
able to gasp out: “if you have no regard to my 
feelings, have some to common decency. What 
have I done or said to deserve this? And, once for 
all, I won’t put up with these tantrums; it isn’t 
the first time, nor the second; but, before long, I 
shall be desperate, and then you must take the 
consequences.” 

It was of little avail, however; the whirlwind 
would spend its fury, and then a moody, sullen lull 
succeeded. 


A REPORTER IN THE BRITISH SENATE. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 

In the reporters’ gallery in the House of Lords 
great attention has been paid to the convenience 
of those who occupy it. It is easy of access, and 
comfortable when attained. It has also a very 
striking and elegant appearance when seen from 
the body of the house, its front being richly deco- 
rated. One range of seats is for reporters listen- 
ing, while waiting to “ take their turns ;”” another 
row of “ boxes,” ten in number, is appropriated to 
those who are actually reporting the debates ; and 
for their use there are inkstands sunk in the shelf. 

We noticed, when called on to commence our 
labours in this house, several points of difference 
as compared with the House of Commons. The 
speaker of the lower house rarely or ever speaks 
except to call to “order” some refractory mem- 
ber, to put “ questions” to the vote, or to deter- 
mine some point of order or privilege; but the 
lord chimnesen, on the contrary, is perpetually on 
his legs ; and when he speaks, he advances a little 
way from his seat, and addresses the house ina 
very clear and audible tone of voice. It is not one 
of the most agreeable things in the world to the 
gentlemen in the gallery for him to make a speech 
during the whole of a reporter’s “ turn,” because 
all he says must be given at length; but as a 
set-off against this, he always has the courtesy 
and consideration to face us, and to speak in such 
a manner that he shall be heard. This is more 
than we can say for many of their lordships. 

As you enter the reporters’ gallery—of course 
unless you are formally accredited by one of the 
daily papers you cannot do so—you will see on 


| your left hand, at the end of the first division of 


seats, in the body of the house, the bishops, in 
their lawn sleeves and other episcopal habiliments, 
which give an interesting variation to the picture. 
Just below them, coming towards you, is a 
figure on which we gaze with great interest. He 
is the worthy representative of one of our most 
distinguished Scottish families—the duke of Ar- 
gyle, and is the present “lord keeper of the privy 
seal.” Next to him is a staid, thoughtful, straight- 
haired, partly-bald old gentleman, with a peculiarly 
firm and commanding look, and with whom the 
duke is in frequent converse; that is the earl of 
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The duke is fluent and brilliant, while his great 
leader is always brief, sententious, but strikingly 
to the point. There is no “ beating about the 
bush” with him; and, were it not that he so often 
speaks in a low, husky tone of voice—inaudible 
in the gallery—he would be one of the most 
agreeable of the peers, so far as reporting is con- 
cerned. Next, this way, is the youthful earl of 
Granville, lord president of the council; and, 
nearer still, there is probably the marquis of 
Lansdowne, and others of the ministry who are in 
that house. There is a tall, thin, grey-haired, 
and yet not apparently aged man, who sits fre- 
quently by the Tord chancellor, on the woolsack ; 
that is lord Brougham, whose name is as “ familiar 
as @ household word” in the families of Great 
Britain and throughout the world at large. His 
speeches, however, have been so often and so 
minutely criticised, that it would be an imperti- 
nence in us to attempt anything of the kind ina 
brief sketch like the present. Suffice it to say, 
that if the addresses of: the noble and learned lord 
have of late lacked somewhat of the force and 
brilliancy of his earlier efforts, they are character- 
ized, nevertheless, by a shrewdness of remark and 
a profundity of penetration, which are the natural 
result of his herculean labours and of his extensive 
and varied experience. 

The House of Lords, in a general way, is behind 
the other House in its speaking. Great orators 
are not so numerous, and brilliant speakers are far 
less frequent, than among the Commons. The 
former Teese, however, contains, in lord Derby, 
decidedly one of the most trying speakers to the 
reporter, from the rapidity of his utterance, his 
occasional indistinctness, and the general import- 
ance of what he says, which renders a full and 
accurate report indispensable. We might give 
numerous pen-and-ink sketches, and consider- 
ably amplify those already given, did space per- 
mit; we shall, however, conclude this portion of 
our remarks simply by stating the fact that, while 
the nobleman we have just named is the reporter’s 
dread among the peers, the right honourable T. 
B. Macaulay, the historian, is the corresponding 
difficulty in the lower house; and, in one sense, he 
is the worst of the two, because his flowing periods 
admit of no pruning: they can only be shortened 
by mutilation. With lord Derby it is not invariably 
so. There is not a gentleman of the press who 
would not be at some considerable pains to hear 
Mr. Macaulay speak ; but the most accomplished 
dread the appearance of the admired orator, when 
it falls to their lot to be on duty at the time. 
However glad to hear him, or happy to see him 
(and his visits to the house are generally “ few and 
far between,”) if he be going to speak, the uni- 
versal feeling of the reporters on duty is, “ Don’t 
speak in my turn! Take any time but that !” 

Scenes of interest are sometimes witnessed here, 
of which the public are not informed; and the one 
we are now about to describe is just of that nature. 
Only the business part of it came before the public, 
and that in a form not particularly clear. “ What 
gave rise to that little anti-slavery debate last 
night in the House of Lords?’ said a friend of 
ours one morning, recently ; and such was doubt- 
less the inquiry of many who read the several long 
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Aberdeen, the present first lord of the treasury. 





speeches on the subject in the next day’s papers, 
apparently without any definite purpose or evident 
origin. The explanation we shall give of this 
scene will probably tend to throw light on many 
other debates, which have some hidden origin, as 
this had. One evening towards the close of last 
May, we found, on entering the reporters’ gallery, 
that the House of Lords in all its parts was un- 
usually full; the strangers’ gallery could hardly 
have held another, and the peeresses’ gallery pre- 
sented an interesting sight. The bishops, too, were 
present to the extent of about a score. On inquiry, 
we found from one of our colleagues that-her grace 
the duchess of Sutherland had come with Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, the gifted authoress of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” To use the words of our 
facetious acquaintance, a little anti-slavery debate 
had been “ got up” for the sole and exclusive 
pleasure and benefit of the popular antagonist of 
American slavery. Few Americans of lettered 
tastes travel ie Bebe or elsewhere, who do not 
give their countrymen the benefit of their obser- 
vations in other lands ; doubtless, therefore, a lady 
of Mrs. Stowe’s ability will issue her “ Impressions 
of England,” or some such work ; and, should this 
be the case, she will not fail to describe the striking 
scene presented on that evening. Certainly it was 
no mean privilege for a republican lady to sit side 
by side with some of the noblest of Britain’s daugh- 
ters. 

After a few “ notices of motion,” and other busi- 
ness of a formal and unimportant nature, the right 
honourable the earl of Carlisle rose to move for the 
production of some papers relative to the slave- 
trade in Cuba; to put certain questions to the 
noble earl at the head of the foreign office; and 
to present petitions from certain parties in Jamaica 
on the subject. In fact, the presentation of the 
petitions was the only kind of form to which the 
noble earl confined himself; and after a few words 
respecting them, he launched forth into a torrent 
of impetuous eloquence, in behalf of our brethren 
in bonds, which told with great effect upon the 
house. He laid particular stress on the fact that 
Spain, by a treaty, in consideration of the sum of 
£400,000, had promised to suppress slavery on the 

art of Spanish subjects; and yet that treaty 
had been systematically and wilfully violated! 
Between the months of February and November 
last, 5000 slaves had been landed in Cuba. He 
then gave a brilliant and striking sketch of the 
chase of a slaver named “The Venus,” by a war- 
steamer named “ The Vestal.” There were many 
other points of interest, which it would be obvi- 
ously out of place to repeat here, although they 
tended at the time to add interest to the scene. 

The earl of Clarendon, as foreign minister, of 
course replied. Oratorically, he was quite a con- 
trast to the noble earl who preceded him. Carlisle 
is energetic in manner, brilliant and striking in his 
metaphorical allusions, accurate, elegant, and im- 
petuous in style; while Clarendon, on the other 
hand, is cool and collected—at times almost to 
tameness; there is much dignity, though little 
energy ; his style is clear, chaste, and terse, and 
he speaks at a moderate rate. After a joke at his - 
noble predecessor for getting up to ask questions, 
and then not putting any one specific interrogatory 
during the whole of a lengthened speech, he said 
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that as no questions had been put, no answer could | THE OASIS OF THE LIBYAN DESERT, 


be given. Nevertheless, taking advantage of the 
circumstances, he kept the matter up, and delivered 
an able address on the same subject. 

Next rose one of the prelates, the bishop of 
Oxford; it was not to be expected that any one 
bearing the honoured name of Wilberforce could 
sit at ease, and not have something to say under 
circumstances so interesting, and on such a subject. 
He made a brief but brilliant speech, and recom- 
mended that a firm and manly course should be 
pursued towards Spain in the matter. 

Lord Brougham, whose eloquence on this subject 
hac often thrilled the house, offered a few brief but 
pungent and pointed remarks. It must have been 
a source of no little gratification to the distin- 
guished foreigner, to notice how well his lordship 
looked, and how surprisingly energetic his man- 
ner and firm his voice, considering the age he has 
attained. This remarkably able and eccentric peer 
often winds up a debate, and he did so on this 
occasion, by saying all that was left unsaid and 
that it was necessary to say on the subject. 

Lord Wharncliffe added, that the authorities of 
Cuba could put a stop to the traffic if they were 
so disposed. The petitions were then “ordered to 
lie on the table; that is, they were thrown into a 
box behind the bench occupied by the clerks, and, 
to use the ordinary phrase, “the subject then 
dropped.” The bishops went out one by one, and 
were followed by a number of the peers. The duke 
of Argyle stepped across the house and spoke to 
the duchess of Sutherland and Mrs. Stowe, and 
they, too, speedily left. In five minutes, there were 
only eight peers present, and the other business 
having been proceeded with for a brief space, their 
lordships adjourned. 

The end of the hall immediately opposite the 
reporters’ and strangers’ galleries is a point of in- 
terest, for there the eldest sons of peers and distin- 
guished foreigners are permitted to witness the 
proceedings of the house. During a recent debate, 
we saw lord John Russell leaning on the brass rails 
which separate this portion of the house from that 
which is confined to peers alone. Soon after he 
had entered, lord Brougham walked up to the rail 
to chat with his right honourable and noble friend, 
on the outer side of it. One could not help think- 
ing how often, and how easily, lord John might 
have entitled himself to a right to sit within the 
barrier that intervened, had he so pleased. 

In a concluding paper, we hope to present the 
reader with a few other observations made in 
both houses: meanwhile, we may mention (what 
some of our readers may not be aware of) that by 
application at the lord Chamberlain’s, any Wednes- 
day, they can obtain gratuitously an order to see the 
house of lords on the following or any subsequent 
Saturday. Both the application and the visit must 
take place between the hours of 10 and 4 o’clock. 





Diviston oF TrmEe.—What a desirable plan it would 
he if a sinking fund should be established of all the long 
hours men know not what to do with, and the surplus 
divided amongst those who could employ forty-eight hours 
a day if they had them. If mew could buy time, what a 
price some would give for it, and how cheaply others would 
let it go!—Muss SincLarR. 





VISIT OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT.* 


Tue Macedonian conqueror, having projected 
the erection of a city on the bank of the western 


| branch of the Nile, proceeded from its site on a 


remarkable and hazardous expedition into the heart 
of the Libyan desert, accompanied by a detachment 
of his troops. Policy of state, personal vanity, 
some curiosity, and a romantic love of adventure, 
led to this enterprise, the two former motives 
being doubtless the most influential. Every 
Egyptian king had styled himself “ the son of the 
sun, or Ammon, the fabulous protecting divinity 
of the country, called Zeus Ammon by the Greeks, 
and Jupiter Ammon by the Romans. Alexander 
appropriated the titles of the ancient sovereigns 
to himself, and in order to be acknowledged by the 
priesthood, in the same relationship to the national 
god, and firmly to establish his own authority, he 
undertook a visit to one of the most celebrated 
shrines, an Ammonium, or oracle temple, situated 
in an oasis of the western desert. 

The oases are fertile spots in the sterile wilder- 
ness, occasioned by the presence of springs, which 
saturate the ground with moisture for some dis- 
tance around them, and in many cases give rise to 
small streams, which meander through dells and 
valleys till they are finally lost and absorbed in the 
soil. The tracts thus irrigated are clothed with 
vegetation, natural or cultivated, and resemble 
islands of verdure in a sea of sand. Besides being 
often beautiful in themselves, they receive an ad- 
ditional charm from the contrast with the sur- 
rounding desolation, and offer to caravans: and 
travellers a welcome supply of water, with an 
agreeable shade for halting, furnished by clumps 
of palms, olive groves, and other trees. These 
green and fruitful spots in the tawny expanse of 
bare rock or sand, although generally small, are 
occasionally of considerable extent, and are the 
seats of a resident population. The Great Oasis 
of the Libyan desert, westward of Esneh on the 
Nile, consists of a chain of fertile tracts, extending 
about a hundred miles in length, and comprising 
many springs, villages, and ancient ruins, with 
plantations of olives, liquorice, grain, and fruits. 
The Little Oasis, to the north, has the same phy- 
sical character. Still further north, and upwards 
of three hundred miles west of the Nile, immedi- 
ately above Cairo, is the oasis of Siwah, of very 
considerable size, but the most interesting of all, 
because incontestably proved to be identical with 
the oasis of Ammon, visited by Alexander. Few 
Europeans have penetrated to this spot, owing to 
the natural difficulties of the route, and the ma- 
rauding habits of the wandering Bedouins. But 
three of our countrymen, Mr. Brown, Mr. Hoskins, 
and Mr. St. John, accomplished the enterprise, 
the first in 1792, the last in 1847, both following 
the line of march pursued by the aspiring Mace- 
donian. 

Starting from the western mouth of the Nile, 
an indirect route along the coast was adopted by 
Alexander, on the recommendation of his guides, 
as presenting fewer obstacles, and affording better 
forage fur cattle. None of the ancient historians 





* From the “Life of Alexander the Great,” one of the 
recent Monthly Volumes of the Religious Tract Society. 
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make any statement of the number of people he 
took with him, thong they sometimes sg; as if 
he was accompanied by an army. But this is very 
improbable in itself, and contradicted by the fact 
that no preparations were made for the journey on 
an extensive scale, only camels and skins being 
taken sufficient to carry water for four days. The 
journey along the shore terminated at Parztonium, 
a distance of about two hundred miles. No cities 
were encountered. The entire region is described 
as deserted, but not waterless. At a subsequent 
riod, it supported numerous towns, founded as 
kk colonies, and the originally unproductive 
tract was rendered fertile by human industry. 
The cities gradually decayed, and were finally 
devastated by the Sassanide and the Saracens, 
after which the country returned to its primitive 
desolation, and has retained that aspect. Mr. St. 
John speaks of meeting with no four-footed animal 
except a gazelle and a hare, either in going or 
returning, unless a few rats, a tortoise, a chame- 
leon, and legions of lizards are reckoned. Birds 
were in attendance; numerous pigeons appeared 
chased by hawks, falcons, and kites; and white 
gulls occasionally scudded the surface of the waves. 
Paretonium must have been not far from the 
eastern froritier of modern Tripoli. Its position 
has been identified with that of a place called 
Bareton by travellers, not indicated on the charts. 
It became a port of some consequence, for Mark 
Antony and Cleopatra landed at it as fugitives 
after the battle of Actium. 

At this point, the king, warrior, and pilgrim, 
having taken in a supply of water, left the coast 
and struck into the interior. His historians speak 
of a vast expanse of sand being traversed, the wind 
raising it up in clouds and columns, threatening 
the adventurers with destruction. It is not un- 
common to see the loose particles driven along the 
surface by the breeze, like light spray, or filling 
the whole atmosphere with a vast mist. But the 

lains in this part of the Libyan desert are table- 
ands, and have far more the appearance of a sea 
of stones than of sand. There are also ridges of 
strangely contorted and perfectly naked rocks 
intersecting the country, passed by defiles of the 
most desolate and savage character. Marvels are 
reported of the journey of Alexander, some of 
which are easily resolved into natural incidents, 
while the rest are doubtless referrible to misappre- 
hended facts, which the distorted description con- 
ceals, After four days, the water in the skins was 
exhausted, and the horrors of thirst began to be 
felt. But at this juncture a copious rain came on, 
and revived the despairing party—an event re- 
garded as a manifest interposition of the gods. The 
occurrence is perfectly credible, however unusual 
in the desert; and a scanty shower descending so 
seasonably would naturally have its magnitude 
overstated. Afterwards, the guides became com- 
pletely bewildered respecting the right direction, 
and the travellers wandered about uncertainly for 
some time, till delivered from a painful dilemma 
by two crows or ravens, the track being recovered 
by following their flight. This incident was like- 
Wise interpreted as a supernatural interposition ; 
nor is the apparently idle story a fiction. These 
birds are looked upon in the African desert as 
indicating the vicinity of a well, near which their 





roosting-places are chosen, and routes are always 
determined by the position of the sites where 
water may be obtained. ‘Two ravens encountered 
Belzoni as he was approaching a locality of this 
description. It is remarkable, that a spot on the 
line of Alexander’s march is at present called the 
Nugb el Ghrab, or the Pass of the Crow, which 
seems to commemorate his extrication from diffi- 
culties, and may possibly have been originated at 
the time by it, as the names of places in the desert 
are generally permanent. More remarkable still 
is the fact, that the Bedouin guides of Mr. St. 
John lost their way, and the party halted an 
entire night, fearful of losing it irrecoverably. 
While in a state of suspense the next day, two 
crows were seen wheeling in the air, and then 
taking a south-west direction. The guides deter- 
mined to follow the course indicated by the birds, 
and speedily fell in with a well-defined track. At 
present, the benevolent practice of marking the 
road for future travellers prevails to some extent 
in the Libyan desert. This is done by piles ot 
stones at short intervals, raised by the industry of 
successive caravans. The Arabs are particular in 
rearing these monuments, and clearing away the 
accumulations of sand which otherwise would soon 
obscure them, regarding it as a sacred duty ; but 
the aboriginal Berber race are said to view this 
usage with great dislike, preferring the wilderness 
in its — pathlessness. 

Eight days appear to have been consumed in 
the passage from the Mediterranean shore to the 
oasis of Ammon. The journey may be readily per- 
formed in four, but leisurely movements in this 
strange region might be deemed expedient, and 
the loss of the track created delay. The figure of 
the god called Ammon was Krioprosopic, or that 
of a man with the head and horns of a ram. 
Jewels and ornaments, the gifts of devotees, en- 
riched the statue. It was carried about on great 
occasions by a train of eighty priests, followed by 
a procession of matrons and virgins singing his 

raises. Alexander, on his approach, seems to 

ave been met by a procession of this kind, and 
forthwith conducted to the temple, where the chief 
priest delivered from the shrine oracular responses 
to his questions. He went alone into the innermost 
sanctuary, and did not reveal what passed, except 
by the general statement to his followers, that the 
answers were satisfactory. Willing or unwilling, 
the presiding priest had no alternative but to hail 
the master of Egypt as the son of Ammon, and 
promise him the empire of the world—a service 
which the offerings of the royal traveller doubtless 
rendered sufficiently acceptable. We are not to 
suppose that Alexander was himself deceived. 
Among a people who worshipped and built temples 
to their kings, he deemed it politic to claim such 
honours by having his relationship to the national 
deity formally declared, while among his own 
friends he probably allowed his assumed divinity to 
be made the subject of many a joke. 

The Macedonian admired the locality, and the 
ancient writers are profuse in terms of admiration 
respecting its scenery. It was a green and shaded 
valley, surrounded by parched sand hills, irrigated 
by springs of fresh water, and clothed with planta- 
tions of olives, laurels, and palms, cultivated by a 
resident population. In other parts were salt lakes, 
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and snowy tracts of fossil salt. The inhabitants 
traded with Egypt in the mineral, which, from the 
name of the place, was called salt of Ammonia. It 
was so highly valued as to be deemed a suitable 
present to kings and dignitaries, to whom it was 
sent in baskets; and even the monarchs of Persia 
had their table supplied with salt from this remote 
spot. The valley extends for sixteen or seventeen 
miles, nearly in an east and west direction ; but the 
available land is confined to a district in the centre, 
about five miles long by three or four broad. The 
sterile and fertile grounds run into each other, ren- 
dering it diffieult to determine where the one ends 
and the other begins. Fresh and salt waters also 
are closely contiguous, both at their source and in 
their direction. From the top of Gebel-el-Monta, 
or the Mountain of the Dead, a hill honeycombed 
with catacombs, Mr. St. John obtained a splendid 
view of the whole oasis. “ It is difficult,” he states, 
“to convey an idea of the pleasure I experienced in 
viewing the prospect that developed itself on all 
sides around me. It could searcely have possessed 
more elements of the beautiful. The verdure, the 
lakes, and the arid hills may be found elsewhere, 
and be deemed to afford contrasts sufficiently strik- 
ing; but perhaps here alone are added in such 
close juxtaposition the glittering desert and the 
snowy fields of salt, looking like vast glaciers just 
beginning to melt beneath that sultry clime. 

“Tn addition to this view, which may be ob- 
tained with little variety from almost any of the 
hills I have mentioned, many details of the scenery 
of the oasis are extremely pleasing. I never wish 
to enjoy prettier walks than some of those we took 
during our stay. There is generally a garden wall 
or a fence on either hand of the lanes, with pome- 
granate trees bursting over it in redundant luxu- 
riance, and hanging ‘their rich tempting purple 
fruit within reach of the hand, or the deep-green 
fig tree, or the apricot, or a huge ragged leaf of the 
banana, or the olive, or the vine. The spaces 
between these are not left idle, being carpeted with 
@ spacious growth of bersim and lucerne that loads 
the air with its fragrance, and is often chequered 
with spots of a green light that steals in through 
the branching canopy above. Sometimes a tiny 
brook shoots its fleet waters along by the wayside, 
er lapses slowly with eddying surface, rustling 
gently between grassy banks or babbling over a 
pebbly bed. Here and there a rude bridge of palm 
trunks is thrown across, but the glassy current 
frequently glides at will athwart the road. At one 
place there is a meadow; at another, a copse; but 
on all sides the date trees fling up their columnar 
forms, and wave aloft their leafy capitals. Occa- 
sionally a huge blue crane sails by on flagging 
wing to alight on the margin of some neighbour- 
ing pool; the hawk or the falcon soars or wheels 
far up in the air; the dove sinks fluttering on the 
bough; the quail starts up with its short, strong, 
whirring flight; and sparrows, with numerous 
other small predatory birds, go swee ing across 
the fields.” In one respect the place di ers from 
the ancient representations of it, which speak of its 
salubrious climate. Dangerous remittent fevers 
now infest the spot, and annually visit all the oases 
in the summer and autumn, being caused by the 


neglect which allows the collection of stagnant | 





The temple of Ammon, after having borne the 


brunt of ages, is represented by some majestic re- ° 


mains on a slightly elevated platform of rock, in 
the centre of an open glade. On approaching the 
site,a ruined gateway is seen standing immedi- 
ately in front of the fragments of.a chamber. 
Huge masses of calcareous stone lying in pictu- 
resque confusion, parts of the shafts of columns, 
capitals of alabaster, and other architectural mon- 
uments, cover the surface of the ground, and in- 
dicate the former existence of a considerable pile of 
buildings upon the spot. The temple was inclosed 
by a wall of immense thickness, nearly four hun- 
dred feet from north to south, and more than 
three hundred feet from east to west, a consider- 
able portion of which may be made out. A variety 
of chambers, probably the residences of the priests, 
with a central apartment or sanctuary, where the 
responses of the god were delivered in the midst 
of druidical gloom, seem to have composed the 
interior, perhaps surrounded by an inuer inclosure. 
The north end of the sanctuary remains, and ex- 
hibits a peculiar construction. The side walls, 
though six feet in thickness, are formed of com- 
paratively small blocks, while the roof consisted of 
immense masses, some of which are still aloft. 
They are literally beams of stone, twenty-seven 
feet in length, four in breadth and depth, stretch- 
ing from side to side, and projecting a little beyond 
the walls, so as to form a kind of exterior cornice, 
Hieroglyphics—processions of human figures with 
tablets above their heads, and representations of 
eagles or vultures, flying after each other, on a 
ground interspersed with star en monxy 
of the blocks. These were originally painted blue 
and red, as traces of such colours still remain. 
Among the hieroglyphics, the camel occurs as a 
character, and a bird resembling the ostrich. There 
are also sculptured representations of a hideous- 
looking personage with ram’s horns, doubtless 
meant for the ram-faced Ammon. 

In the neighbourhood of the temple, the ancients 
commemorated the “ Fons Solis,” or Fountain of 
the Sun, which the Macedonians viewed with in- 
terest and veneration on account of the supposed 


diurnal change in the temperature of the water, | 


from cold at noonday to heat at midnight. The 
following passage occurs in Lucretius :-— 


« A fount, ’tis rnamour’d, near the temple purls 
Of Jove Ammonian, tepid through the night, 
And cold at noonday ; and th’ astonish’d sage 
Stares at the fact, and deems the punctual sun 
Strides through the world’s vast centre, as the shades 
Of midnight shroud us ; and with gay reverse 
Maddens the well-spring : creed alfurd and false.” 


Ovid makes a similar statement :— 


“Thy stream, O horn-crown’d Ammon! in the midst 
Chills us at noon, but warms at morn and eve.” 


Herodotus mentions further, that while the natives 
used the water to fertilize their gardens, this was 
only done at midday, the time of its greatest cool- 
ness. This celebrated fountain is a remarkably 
deep and clear pool, of a slightly bitter taste, 
inclosed in ancient times with masonry, omer 
of which still remain. It is probably a thermal 
spring. Modern visitors describe the surface as 
continually covered with bubbles, which rise from 


fcetid water that ought to be used up in irrigation. | the bottom, and give to the pool the appearance of 
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being almost constantly in a state of effervescence. 
But the change of temperature assigned to it is 
apparent only, resulting from the strongly con- 
trasted temperature of the external air at noon and 
night. Amidst the burning heat of midday, the 
water will feel cool to the hand, and be warm at 
night, when the atmosphere is in an opposite con- 
dition. Though divested of mysterious properties, 
the fountain is an object of par iareg beauty, and of 
no little interest, when we reflect that thousands 
of years ago princes and sages stood by its margin, 
gazing with wonder and veneration upon its sur- 
face. The transparent water bubbles as gaily as 
ever, and reflects as brightly the splendour of the 
heavens, while time has impressed its changes 
upon everything human once associated with it. 
Shattered and moss-grown masonry peeps out at 
the brink from a growth of reeds and rushes inter- 
twined with creeping ag ; surrounding palms 
open between them, long, majestic, and shady 
vistas, like the solemn aisles of a great cathedral ; 
while a rill emerges from the spring, and runs 
rippling towards the mouldering temple of the 
unshrined, dethroned, and nearly forgotten Am- 
mon. 





PERPETUAL MOTION. 


Amonc the numerous curious facts connected with 
the history of the oft-exploded and oft-renewed 
search for perpetual motion, the following anecdote 
is worthy of perusal. It appears that some years 
ago an American, named Redheffer, contempo- 
raneous with the celebrated Fulton, pretended to 
have discovered perpetual motion, and for a long 
time deluded the people, and realized a large sum 
of money. It was almost universally admitted 
that he had made a wonderful discovery, and men 
of learning and science formed various theories to 
account for this perpetual motion. Mr. Fulton 
was a perfect unbeliever in Redheffer’s discovery, 
and although hundreds were daily paying their 
dollar to see the wonder, Mr. Fulton could not be 

revailed upon, for some time, to follow the crowd. 
He was at length induced by some of his friends 
to visit the machine. It was in an isolated house 
in the suburbs of Philadelphia. 

In a very short time after Mr. Fulton had 
entered the room in which it was exhibited, he 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Why, this is a crank motion.” His 
ear enabled him to distinguish that the machine 
was moved by a crank, which always gives an un- 
equal power, and therefore an unequal velocity in 
the course of each revolution ; and a nice and prac- 
tised ear may perceive that the sound is not uni- 
form. If the machine had been kept in motion by 
what was its ostensible moving power, it must 
have had an equable rotary motion, and the sound 
would have been always the same. 

After some little conversation with the show- 
man, Mr. Fulton did not hesitate to declare that 
the machine was an imposition, and to tell the 
gentleman that he was an impostor. 

Notwithstanding the anger and bluster these 
charges excited, he assured the company that the 
thing was a cheat, and that if they would support 
him in the attempt, he would detect it at the risk 
of paying any penalty if he failed. Having obtained 
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the assent of all who were present, he began by 
knocking away some very thin little pieces of lath, 
which appeared to be no part of the machinery 
but to go from the frame of the machine to the 
wall of the room, merely to keep the corner posts 
of the machine steady. 

It was found that a catgut string was led 
through one of these laths and the frame of the 
machine, to the head of the upright shaft of a 
principal wheel; that the catgut was conducted 
through the wall, and along the floors of the 
second story to a back cock-loft at the distance of 





"a number of yards from the room which contained 


| the machine: and there was found the moving 
| power! This was a Po old fellow with an im- 
'mense beard, and all the appearance of having 
| suffered a long imprisonment, who, when they 
broke in upon him, was unconscious of what had 
happened below, and who, while he was seated 
upon a stool, gnawing a crust, was with one hand 
turning a crank. The proprietor of the tual 
motion soon disap . The mob demolished 
his machine, the destruction of which immediately 
put a stop to that which had been for so long a 
time, and with so much profit, exhibited in Phila- 
delphia. 


THE POWER OF A WORD. 


“T never can forget that word which was once whispered 
to me in an inquiry meeting,” said a pious man once toa 
friend. “ What word was it?” “It was the word Errr- 
nizy. A young Christian friend, who was yearning for 
my salvation, came up to me as I sat in my pew, and 
simply whispered ‘ Eternity’ in my ear, with great solem- 
nity and tenderness, and then left me. That word made 
me think, and I found no peace till I believed in the 
Saviour.” 

The holy M‘Cheyne was once riding by a quarry, and 
stopped to look in at the engine-house. The fireman had 
just opened the door to feed the furnace with fresh fuel ; 
| when M‘Cheyne, pointing to the bright hot flame, said 
| mildly to the man, “Does that fire remind you of any- 
| thing ?” ae man could not get rid of the solemn que 
tion: To lfm it was an effectual arrow of conviction. It 
led him to the house of God, and will lead him, we trust, 
to heaven. 

A single remark of the Rev. Charles Simeon, on the 
blessings which had resulted from the labours of Dr. Carey, 
in India, first arrested the attention of Henry Martyn to 
the cause of missions. His mind began to stir under the 
new thought, and a perusal of the life of Brainerd fixed 
an in his resolution to give himself to the dying hea- 
then. 

It is said that Harlan Page once went through his 
Sabbath-school to get the spiritual census of the school. 
Coming to one of the teachers, he said, “Shall I put you 
down as having a hope in Christ ?” The teacher replied, 
“No.” ‘ Then,” said he very tenderly, “I will put you 
down as having no hope.” He closed his little book and 
left him. That was enough. God gave that young man’s 
soul no rest till he found a hope beneath the cross. 

A member of a church, not long since, overtook a lady, 
on her way to a prayer-meeting. She asked the young 
woman if she never thought of her own salvation? The 
lady thus addressed, replied that during all her life she 
had never had one word spoken to her before about the 
salvation of her soul! Within a month from that time 
she became a devoted member of the flock of Christ. 

Fellow-disciple! have you never yet spoken one word to 
an impenitent friend about the most momentous of all 
questions? Then I fear you will find no one in heaven 
| that you were the means, under God, of sending there. 
; Though yon may reach the “many mansions,” I fear your 
| exrown will glitter with no splendours. It will be a starless 

crown.— Presbyterian, 
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TetzcRapnic Ltentnixe.—During a recent thunder- 
storm in America; Mr. Smith, the operator in the tele- 
graph office at New London, laid.@ large piece of glass, used 
as a “paper weight,” upon the button attached to the wire, 
when an explosion occurred, loud as the discharge of a 
pistol, and upon examining the glass, a considerable portion 
of it was found melted off, and one side was turned black. 
Mr. Smith says these phenomena frequently occur upon 
the approach of a thunder-cloud, and sometimes before the 
cloud is in sight; but he has never before known the ex- 
plosions so loud, or the sparks so distinct and continuous. 


Tae Soap-Prant.—The Vienna journals announce 
that a firm of California has sent to that city some seeds 
of the soap-plant. It grows wild in California, rising 
to the height of about a foot. The plant fades away in the 
month of May, and inside each is a ball of natural soap, 
superior, it is asserted, to any that can be manufactured. 


Macutnz ror Bortne Rocxs.—A gentleman has 
patented a new method of boring rocks, consisting of an 
apparatus, in which a series of cutters, or chisels, are caused 
to cut out segments of circles from the centre to the’ peri- 
phery of the opening to be excavated, and by a continuous 
succession of instruménts the whole of the rock is cut 
away. 


Crayon FoR Writing on Gtass.—M. Brunquell 
prepares a crayon for writing on glass so as to enable the 
contents of glass vessels to be inscribed on them at once. 
He takes four parts of spermaceti (stearine), three parts 
of tallow, and two parts of wax, and melts them in a cup; 
six parts of minium and one part of potash are then stirred 
into it, and the whole is kept warm for. half an“ liour,: and 


then poured into glass tubes of the thickness of a lead | 


pencil. After quickly. Cooling, the mass ‘may be screwed 
up and down in the tube, and cut to a fine point with a 
knife. This crayon will:readily write on clean, dry glas3.— 
Dingler’s Polytechnic Journal. : : 


Corron Ropgs ror Suips, anp Corron: Nzuts.— 
There is a novelty about the “ Sovereign of the Seas” ‘that 
fenton re be age imii by other: veg. a 
ropes which form the running rigging are of ‘cotton, which 
we understand is not only capable of a lighter md but is 
not liable to become deteriorated by friction in the same 
degree as hempen cords. After they have been in, use, too, 
for years, they.can be sold for nearly as much as the 
original cost. _ These ropes are quite smooth, and ran’ with 
great rapidity through the blocks. The sails, also, of this 
vessel aré of cotton, two sets of cotton sails costing only 
the sum paid for_one-set.of;linen.- ing-nets made of 
cotton are much used in America.— Scientific Reporter. : 


GasomMETERS.—Some few years ago, several of the most 
eminent engineers of the day ‘gave evidence’ before a 
Parliamentary Committee to the effect that a gasometer uf 


greater diameter. than'35 feet, would be dangerous, ‘and |: 


recommended that in all cases where this limit was ap- 
proached, a series of strong Walls should’be built round ‘the 
gas-holder, in order to lessen the py ar the ‘almost 
“ inevitable” explosion might entail Oe ‘has lately been 
manufactured ' at Sméthwick’ of. 165 feet” diameter... The 
gas-holder. of the Philadelphia Gas-works, erected in-1850, 
is 140. feet’ diameter, arid 74:feet high, and one now erect- 
ing there will-be 160: feet: diameter and 90 feet high, with 
a top nearly.flat; having. only risé enough to'carry off the 
oe without theusual framimg and rafters for sustaining 

ne crown. 


Frost rx Srpxrra.—The soil of Siberia, at the close of 
the summer, is found still frozen for fifty-six inches beneath 
the surface, and the dead that have lain in their coffins for 
one hundred and fifty years have been taken up unchanged 
in the least, 


A Goop Ru1tz.—Two persons—I believe a husband 
and a wife—being very much at variance, referred their 
quarrel to Mr. Howels. - Each accused the other, and both 
declared themselves to be without blame. Mr. Howels 
heard them very patiently, and then said, “ My judgment 
is this :—Let the innocent forgive the guilty.” 





—_o— 


THE rirst Wiitow Trez.—It is said that all the 
weeping-willow trees in gr ae and America originated 
from a twig set by Pope, the poet. He received a pre- 
sent of figs from Turkey, and observing! a twig in the 
basket, he planted it in his garden, where it soon became a. 
fine tree. 

Cast Iron Pavements.—The Bostonians are laying 
cast iron pavements. The pavement is of a novel character, 


com of circular boxes of cast iron, abont twelve inches 
in diameter, and five inches in height, divided into six 
compartments, so small as not to admit the hoof of a horse. 


In the present experiment, these spaces will be filled with 
gravel, but some other substance, such as a composition of 
asphaltum and sand or gravel, may be found more suitable. 
The surface of the pavement is grooved, to prevent horses 
from slipping, and on the outer edge of each box are keys- 
which fit into the edges of the surrounding boxes, thus 
binding the whole firmly together. The thickness of the: 
outer rim and the inner division is about an inch. The 
street will be covered with a network of iron, filled in with 
a substance to produce a smooth and durable surface. The 
inventor of this plan is Mr. William D..Terry of Boston, 
and it is the opinion in Boston that it will be successful. 

Cuingse Costom.—When a Chinese Emperor dies, the 
intelligence ‘is anriounced by despatches to’ the several 
provinces, written with blue ink, the mourning colour. 
All persons of rank are required to take red silk ornaments 
from their caps, with the ball or button of rank ; all sub- 
jects of China, without exception, are called upon to forbear 
shaving their heads for one hundred days, within which 
period: none may marry, play.on onsieal instruments, er 
perform any sacrifice. . , 

Domestic. Lire. 1x Toe Mrppiz AGEs.—Rude were 
the manners then : man and wife ate off the same trencher ; 
a few woodén-liandled knives, with blades of rugged iron, 
were a luxury, for the great ; candles unknown... A servant 
girl held a torch at supper; one, or at most two, mugs of 
coarse brown earthenware formed all the drinking appara- 
tus in a house. Rich gentlemen wore clothes of, unlined 
leather. Ordinary persons scarcely ever touched flesh 
meat. Noble mansions drunk little or no wine iti summer; 
a little corn seemed wealth. Women had trivial marriage 
portions ; even ladies dressed extremely plain.- “The chief 
part of a family’s expense was what the males spent in 
arms and horses, none of which, however, were cither very 
good or very showy; and grandees had to lay ont money 
on their lofty towers. _ chedly eget poss a 
hovelled; arid’ if ‘noble castles were> céld dreary 
everywhere, they were infinitely worse in Italy, from the 
horrible modes of torture and ‘characteristic | cruelty, too 
frightful to dwell on. ‘Few of the infamous. structures 
built ‘at the time treated of stand’ at ‘present ;° yet their 
ruins disclose rueful corners.— History of thé Order of Si. 
John of Jerusalem. = * © 7 * , Wve 

A Bexraxrast 1n Savoy.—Horace Greely, in a jump- 
ing acconnt of his ride in a diligence from Lyons across the 
lower -Alps to Turin, has a morceau about Chambery, the 
capital of ancient Savoy, where he was allowed twenty-five 
minutes for breakfast. “ There was enough and good enough 
to eat, and (as usual throughout all this region) wine in 
abundancé ‘without “charge, but’ tea;’ coffee, or chocolate 
tnust be ordered and paid for extra.» Even so I was unable 
to obtain a eup of chocolate, the excuse being that. there 
was not time to make it. I did not understand, therefore, 
why I was charged more tlian others for breakfast ; but to 
talk English against French or Italian is of course worse 
than useless, so I pocketed’ the ch offered me and 
came away. On.the coach, however, with an Englishman 
near me who had travelled this way before, and spoke 
French and Italian, I ventured to expose my ignorance as 
follows :—‘ Neighbour, why was I charged three francs for 
breakfast, and the rest of you but two and a half? 
‘ Don’t know—perhaps you had’ tea or coffee.’ ‘No, sir— 
didn’t drink either. ‘Then perhaps you washed -your 
face and hands.’ Wel}, st would be just like me.’ ‘Oh, 
then, that’s it! The naif franc was for the basin and 
towel.’ ‘Ah, out, owt.’ So the milk in that cocoa-nut 
was accounted for.” 























